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he is engaged in playing, surrounded by company, "without 
making an obeisance. This veneration for. the supreme chief has 
increased since he was made Knight of the Legion of Honour, 
as a reward for the services which he rendered on several 
occasions to the French trade. In return for this extra- 
ordinary favour, the M'Pongos lavish upon the French all the 
affection of which they are capable. Upon the huts of all 
persons of any importance may be seen an inscription dictated 
by the proprietor, and written by some soldier or marine, 
worded something in this way : — 

" Prince Bamani, good heart for Frenchman, 
Cousin of King Denis, a good courtier." 

Orthography is rarely regarded in these advertisements, 
and sometimes the writer mischievously makes some addition 



of this kind to the dictated encomiums : "Great thief." Far 
from suspecting- any such perfidy, the personage thus desig- 
nated shows his sign with a certain degree of pride to new 
arrivals, as a recommendation likely to serve his interests. 

The women are also divided into two castes ; those of the 
higher class pass their time in working necklaces, bracelets, 
and other ornaments, of which they are very fond, with little 
glass beads. Seated upon low benches before their dwellings, 
they employ themselves thus from morning to night, only 
interrupting their labour to fill and re-light their pipes. The 
women of the lower order are employed in the light labour 
required for the cultivation of yarns, maize, and tapioca, 
which are indispensable to subsistence in the village. A 
certain number among them are, from time to time, put into 
requisition to remove the grass from before the royal dwelling. 




THV. VILLAGE OF DENIS, ON THE GABON. 



THE DEAD BRIDAL. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



All the world know>, that during the summer months of the 
year, an Italian city presents at the hour of noon an appearance 
of repose and desertion that, but for the bright sunshine and 
the open doors of shops, might make one almost fancy that it 
was night. The jalousies of all the windows are closed ; no 
bright eye looks from the casements ; no light foot trips from 
the threshold ; no fair form glides along the strada or piazza; 
nobody— except, indeed, those insignificant bodies that society 
always most properly considers as nobodies — we mean 
mechanics and labourers, or such like folk— is to be seen 
abroad; and even they look drowsy and dreamy, as if they 
would be much better employed in doing nothing, like their 
betters. And what are their betters doing at this hour ? Why 
they are sleeping— aye, sleeping, while the sun's rays' are at 
the hottest, and the day is in its meridian glory. Strange as 
this sight may appear to a denizen of our more northern 
latitudes, when first he enters a town of southern Italy, -yet 



he very soon learns not only to cease to wonder at it, but 
often to shut his eyes upon it altogether — that is, he too finds 
it a very pleasant thing to go to sleep just like his neighbours. 
And, indeed, it must be admitted that the southerns earn the 
right to this short repose by the habit of rising in the morning 
with the sun — under the "delusion, it may be, that the night is 
then over— and being astir hours before the fashionables of 
Britain have awakened from their first sleep, and turned 
themselves upon the other side for their second slumber. If 
this be the custom in Italy, in our own days, so was it five 
hundred years ago, and especially in the fair city of Venice, 
than which-^not withstanding that she reclines, as it were, 
floating on the waters— a hotter spot cannot be found on a 
summer noontide between the Alps and the Apennines. 

And so it was that, on the first day of July, in the year of 
grace 1380, the city of Saint Mark lay in the repose of its 
mid-day slumber. And yet to any eye that was waking and 
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exercising its function of vision, it must have been manifest 
that during the morning an unwonted amount of bustle and 
preparation for some approaching event had prevailed. 
"Workmen might be seen occupied in erecting scaffolding 
in. the principal piazzas and thoroughfares of the city, upon 
which benches were placed for spectators. Flags and 
draperies of cloth and silk, of the most brilliant hues and 
costliest texture, hung out of balconies ; the canals were 
thronged with barges and gondolas, decked with streamers 
and ribbons and boughs of, laurel, while the gondoliers lay 
sleeping upon the benches. Altogether, the scene was one 

- that presented strikingly to the mind the contrast between 
excitement and repose — between life and death. You felt as 
if the Angel of Sleep had suddenly waved his dusky, leaden 
wings over the city in the midst of her activity, and lulled her 
into temporary forget fulness. Amongst the fair' lids upon 
which the balms of the angel had descended, was a very 
pretty pair which we have already attempted to describe. 
Their mistress was just at this hour tranquilly reposing in one 

- of the apartments of the Palazzo Polani, whither she and her 
good old nurse had come from the Villa Morosini, at the 
summons of her guardian, who had notified his desire that 
she should be in readiness in the city, with the other 
daughters and dames of Venice, to receive the triumphant 
armament upon its return, and grace by their presence the 
festivities which had been ordered by the state. What 
the dreams of the young girl were, as she lay in partial 
deshabille upon the coueh in that darkened room, where the 
cool exhalations from a large vase of perfumed water tempered 
the noontide heat, we shall not take upon us to say : certes, 
they seemed to be pleasurable, for a smile played upon the 
slightly parted lips, and a flush spread faintly over the cheek, 
and now and then a name was breathed in murmuring indis- 
tinctness upon the silent air of the chamber. Well, we shall 
not try to discover whose was that name. Let her sleep on. 
Life is not so full of unalloyed happiness, that one should be 
awakened from sleep too soon ! 

The repose of Bianca was, however, invaded somewhat 
earlier than was necessary by good Giudetta, who hurried up t 
to her young lady's couch with unusual animation. 

"Up, dearest signora, up," cried the old woman ; " this is 
no day to lie a-dreaming. Here has been my young lord's 
serving man Tomaso an hour since. He has come all the way 
from Chioggia this morning, and brings such news." 

The maiden arose from her midday rest, and as she disposed 
herself for the toilette the old woman continued her narration* 

" By my faith, dear child, the wars have not done much to 
improve that same saucy valet, as he calls himself. Heaven 
knows he was forward enough when he came from his travels ; 
but now he swaggers and ruffles about just as if he was ready 
to cut any one's throat that would look askaunt at him. The 
Virgin grant that the camp has not done as much for the 
young count Giulio." 

Bianca smiled. 

" We must hope, Giudetta, that the head of the master may 
not be so easily turned as that of the man ; but thy news, 
good nurse." 

" Oh, aye, signora ; what a head I have to be sure. Well, 
Tomaso says, that his serene highness the doge, with all the 
captains and great warriors, were to leave Chioggia at day- 
break, and go in their galleys as far as Malamocco. It seems 
that a vessel has been sent thither by the state to receive him-, 
and his suite, and in this they are all to proceed in great pomp 
as far as San Chimento. And then, my dearest lady, the> 
grandest part of the day is to commence, for the state has 
ordered the Bucentoro to be refitted and turned out m greatt 
splendour ; and it is to be rowed down to San Chimento ; and 
they say that half Venice are preparing to go forth to meet his 
highness, and to conduct him back again to the city with all 
sorts of triumphs and rejoicings, and I know notwhat. Sau- 
tissima Madre ! but it will be a great day in Venice, I trow." 

A great day for Venice, assuredly was this first of July, 
How changed were her fortunes since, just six months before, 
her nobles and citizens had last assembled in her piazza, going 



forth to do battle for their very existence then, now returning 
victorious, the Gonfalon of St. Mark still flying proudly, hold- • /* 
ing the unvanquished' supremacy of the sea. All was bustle, 
excitement, and preparation throughout the city, the work 
proceeded vigorously through the day, and ere four o'clock 
everything was completed for the triumphal entry of the doge 
and the Venetian troops. And now the crowds grew denser 
in the great square and the piazzetta, every calee seemed to 
send forth a stream of life into the great thoroughfares ; every 
house poured out its inhabitants, and the throng was so great 
that Sanuto assures us one could scarcely pass through the . 
piazza. The windows and balconies of all the palazzi and 
buildings which grace the grand canal or the squares of Saint 
Marco, were filled with fair, and richly attired women, and 
were hung with gorgeous draperies of cloth of every hue and 
texture, the effect of which was brilliant and picturesque in the 
extreme. At length, any one who looked along the sea of heads 
might perceive a simultaneous movement to and fro, while 
every countenance was intently turned in the direction of the 
water ; then was heard a suppressed yet excited murmur of 
voices as, at last, the flotilla of the republic hove in sight. 
Strains of martial music came borne along the quiet air, and 
the sunshine fell upon the pennons and streamers of the 
galleys, and glinted off the gilded sides of the state vessel and 
the bright armour and weapons of the troops. And now they ^ 
move on slowly and majestically through the water, making 
for the stairs at the foot of the red columns. First came the 
world-famed galley of the state, "il nobilissimo e gran vascello 
Bucentoro," as it was magniloquently designated ; and a very 
grand and noble galley it was indeed, if elaborate workman- 
ship and costly decoration, rather than utility, constitute . 
grandeur. A British traveller, who saw it in the, days of its 
glory, in the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
declares that "it is a thing of maruailous worth, the richest ^\ 
gallie of all the world; for it cost one hundred thousand 
crownes, which is thirty thousand pounds sterling. 'A Work, 
so exceeding glorious, that I never heard or read of J tfcV]ilce in 
any place of the world, these only excepted/ viz. : that o'f 
Cleopatra, which she so exceeding sumptuously ^dorneii with 
cables of silke and other passing beautiful ornaments ; 'and 
those that the Emperor Caligula built with timber of- ceder 
andpoupesand sternes of iuorie; and, lastly," h'eadds| we^. 
suspect with more loyalty than truth, " 'that most" incompara- 
ble and peereless ship of our Gracious Prmpe, : called T the 
Prince Royall, which- was launched at Wollige, "aDout 
Michaelmas last, which indeed doth by many degrees surpass 
this Bucentoro of Venice, and any ship else, I believe, in 
Christendome." The size of the Bucentaur was, however, 
not such as will be very imposing to us of an age when Levia- 
than steam- vessels cross from the New to the Old World in a 
week ; truth obliges us to disclose the fact that its length was 
but one hundred feet, and its breadth twenty-one; it was 
driven through the water by forty-two oars, each worked by 
four men, who sat in the lower deck ; above this was the 
upper deck, covered all over by an arched awning of crimson 
velvet ; the quarter deck was slightly elevated, and near the 
stern was placed a gilded throne for the doge, while along the 
length of the vessel ran four rows of benches for the senators 
and other great personages, * who usually accompanied his 
highness. But how shall we describe the ornaments which 
crowded this lumbering aquatic-royal-coach with the moat 
lavish prodigality ? Near to the doge was a colossal statue of : 
Justice, covered all over with gold, and holding the scales in 
one hand and the sword in the other. Along the sides were 
twenty more gilt statues, some of emperors and generals, others 
allegorical. Then there were marine deities, winged lions, 
medallions, cornucopias, fruits, flowers, all elaborately carved 
and richly gilded. The prow was fashioned into a mighty 
winged lion, which proudly divided the subject waters, while 
from the mast-head floated the same monster wrought upon 
the gonfalon of the state. Dear reader, smile not as you read 
at all this old-world pageantry : if you live in an utilitarian 
age be thankful ; but do not forget that, with all our enlighten- 
ment, we have not yet got rid of the puerilities of lord mayors* 
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glass-coaches, and the mummeries of hideous bear-skin hats 
and civic robes. * 

On'the day of which we write, however, there was no sense 
of disparagement to qualify the admiration with which a 
thousand wondering eyes beheld the imperial galley urging 
her course slowly onward. There sat the noble-hearted old 
doge, Andrea Contarini, in his golden chair of state, the 
horned bonnet on his brow, and his venerable white beard 
. flowing down upon his gold- embroidered vesture. At his side 
were the Bishop di Castello, and the Calonaci di San Marco, 
and le Croci ; beyond these were such members of the Council 
of Ten as had accompanied him to the siege of Chioggia ; then 
came the principal officers of the state, and the senators who 
had gone to meet the armament as far as San Chimento. On 
either side of the Bucentoro, and following in her wake, 
brigantines and skiffs of every shape and description were to 
be seen ; some with the prows shaped in the forms of sea- 
horses, and other marine monsters ; others with the sterns 
elongated into vast tails, but whether of fish or fowl, he would 
indeed be a bold zoologist who would take upon him to pro~ 
nounce. But one huge galley engrossed special attention, and 
even divided the popular admiration with the Bucentaur herself. 
This vessel was nearly as wide across the beam as she was 
long from stem to stern, reminding one somewhat of an over- 
grown punt. The rotundity of its appearance was, however, 
relieved by two enormous dolphins, which were projected 
from the prow, and, being made of a shell-work of light wood- 
covered with, linen, floated high out of the water, showing 
their backs covered with golden scales, and being harnessed 
to the poop, they presented the appearance of drawing the 
galley through the water. From the deck of this craft rose a 
superstructure of a very novel character, to be seen floating on 
the water-rno thing less than a lofty circular temple, of Greek 
architecture, surrounded by four- and- twenty pillars which 
supported a hemispherical dome ; a pennon floated from the 
summit, and within sat a number of persons, of both sexes, 
arrayed in gay and fantastic dresses, and wearing masks. 

And now the Bucentaur had reached the stairs at the foot 
of the piazzetta di San Marco. A flourish of martial music 
burst forth from the clarions ; shouts of " Viva la Republica 
Serenissima ! viva San Marco ! " rent the air ; while scarfs 
and kerchiefs were Waved from balconies and casements, and 
bonnets were raised aloft in joyous acclamation. Then the 
old doge rose from f his chair of state, and with the Bishop of 
Castello on his right, and the principal of the "Neri" on his 
left, and preceded by the gonfalon, stepped from the Bucen- 
toro, and once more placed his feet within the city of Saint; 
Mark. It was a proud moment for the old warrior. He 
paused for an instant on the lower step, and raising his sword- 
hilt with both his hands, he bent, down his head till his lips 
touched the cross formed by the guard ; then looking up to 
heaven, he exclaimed, amidst the profound silence of the 
multitude, 

11 Bear witness, O blessed Saint Mark, and ye holy apostles of 
God, I have kept my vow," and now return in triumph to 
Venice!" 

Then the silence into which the crowd had, as if by magic, 
been lulled, was broken by a simultaneous cheer, as if from, 
every throat in the concourse, 

" Viva il Contarini ! Viva lo doge ! Viva Teccellentissimo 
senato !" 

And now the crowd of spectators were pressed back on 
either side by a company of Venetian halberdiers, who, passing 
down the centre of the piazzetta, made a clear space for the 
procession of the various trades of the city, who formed in the 
prescribed order to. meet the doge, and conduct him to the . 
Church of Saint Mark. First came, marching two abreast, 
the worshipful company of the. barber- surgeons, marshalled 
by their gonfaloniere, bearing the standard of the guild, upon 
which was displayed the winged lion of Saint Mark, with the 
motto, Quid non speremus—a. boastful one truly ; but in all 
ages the professors of the healing art have understood the 
value of confidence in themselves in order to inspire confidence 
in others. Next in order followed the guild of goldsmiths ; 



their banner was, as might be expected, extremely rich ; it 
was made of red and blue cloth of silk, embroidered profusely 
with gold and silver, having the motto wrought in thread of 
gold, Nostros non aspernare labores. Then came the tailors, 
with their banner of white silk wrought over with leaves of green 
velvet, with the legend, Decorum et honestum. Afcer these was a 
beautiful flag of azure silk, representing the sky at midnight, 
studded profusely with stars of silver ; the armorial bearings 
were a virgin holding the shield of Saint Mark in front of the tem- 
ple of Janus, which was closed,. as appeared by the motto, Clau- 
duntur belli porta, intimating that the fine arts flourish best in 
time of peace : this was the standard of the painters. And so each 
of the other companies followed in their prescribed order, the 
merchants.bearing on their standard an image of the Virgin, with - 
the legend, Sub tuum presidium confugimus. Then the shoe- 
makers, the glass-blowers, the mirror-makers, the farriers, the 
swordblade-makers, who bore on their banner a wheel, with the 
motto, Ex bello pax. Then followed the dyers, the silk-mercers, 
or ioscani, as they were then called ; the carpenters, smiths, 
masons, and stone-cutters ; the bakers, whose flag displayed 
Ceres crowned with a wreath of corn- blades, and the legend, 
Hilarius Jtavcscet. But as we do not aspire to the office of 
the herald, we shall omit the rest of the trades, which were, 
indeed, very numerous in a city where all the arts and manu- 
factures flourished in an extraordinary degree. Let our readers 
suppose them all to have passed by him in their procession up 
the piazzetta, and attend to that portion of the pageant which' 
next solicits his admiration. First, come the eight standards 
which were presented to the state ; they are of rich cloth of silk, 
embroidered with gold ; two are of white, two of red, two of 
blue, and two of purple. Then come six trumpeters blowing 
the six state trumpets made of pure silver ; after these followed 
the scudieri, or esquires of the doge, bearing his armour ; then 
one carried the great torch called the cero f being made of 
white wax. Next in procession come the councillors Of 
state, the senators of. the Pregadi, arrayed in their gowns 
of crimson silk with long white sleeves, the two ducal chan- 
cellors, the secretaries of the various tribunals, the treasurer, 
the procurator of St. Mark's and the other officers of the state. 
Next in order come the cusino, or cushion, on the one side, 
and on the other the sedia, or ducal chair, borne on the 
shoulders of two men, and resembling in form the curule 
seats of the Romans. Last of all comes the doge himself, 
preceded by the captain- general, the illustrious Zeno, and the 
grand chancellor, who though always selected from amongst 
the citizens took rank above the nobles. Old Andrew Conta- 
rini, with his weight of eighty years, bore himself erect and 
proudly that day, beneath the great state ombrella t having 
on either side of him the Bishop of Castello and the' 
chief of the Council of Three, while, after came the sword- 
bearer with the stoccoy or sword of state, the procession being 
closed with a company of ducal guards. In this order the 
cortege proceeded, amidst the acclamations of the people* and 
the sound of martial music, along the piazzetta towards the 
church of St. Mark. When they had reached the area in 
front of the cathedral, the members of the various trades 
separated on either side, leaving a clear space in the middle, 
and thereupon the canons issued forth from the principal 
entrance, clothed in their vestments, and bearing the cross 
while they chanted the " Te Deum Laudamus." As soon as 
they met the doge they turned and conducted him, still 
chanting the hymn, up the -nave of the church and so on to^ 
the high altar, where grand mass was performed, and thanks- . 
giving offered up for the successful issue of the war. When 
the mass was over the procession formed again, and con- 
ducted the doge to the ducal palace. The evening was closed 
with a magnificent illumination. The principal buildings were, 
lighted up brilliantly ; the galleys were moored in the canals 
of the Giudecca and San Marco, and lamps of various -coloured 
glass were hung along the rigging and the masts, while the 
Bucentoro was one blaze of splendour, to the great delight, of 
the worthy citizens who paced the southern banks of the 
city, and filled the aii*-with vivas and rejoicings. Neither 
should we omit to make mention of the piazza and piazzetta of • 
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St. Mark. It was a sight of which, they alone who have seen a 
Venetian carnival can form any just notion. Light streamed 
through every window of the princely palaces that lined these 
squares, which were traversed by hundreds in their gayest 
attire. The sounds of lutes and the songs of minstrels 
resounded on. every side, broken upon from time to time by 
- plaudits and shouts of laughter. Upon the next day there 
were boat racing, and those fights, del bastoni and dei pugni y 
in which the Venetians delighted, wherein two contending 
parties endeavoured to maintain one of the principal bridges 
over the canals, fighting, in the former case, with staffs ; in the 
latter, with their hands alone. In the struggling, numbers of 
the combatants were sure to be tossed over the low battle- 
ments into the water, to the infinite delight of the populace, 
who crowded the banks at either side, or sat in gondolas in 
the canal ready to receive the involuntary divers and pick 
them up when they had got a sufficient ducking. The mounte- 
banks, too, plied their vocation in the squares, amongst whom 
was pre-eminent our old acquaintance Bartolomeo Venturini, 
the prince of Ciarlatani, who gashed his flesh, played with 
snakes, ate fire, vomited smoke and flame from his mouth, 
ears, and nostrils, told fortunes, sold drugs, potions, elixirs, 
and charms, and befooled, bewildered, and picked the pockets 
of the cittadini and their wives to a surprising extent. 

Such were the triumphant celebrations in Venice of the 
great victory achieved over the Genoese by the recapture of 
Chioggia. One looks back upon them with mingled feelings 
of wonder and sadness, for he remembers that all her great 
spirits are fled for ever ; her doges no more rule the Adriatic, 
her navies no longer sweep the seas, her nobles are wanderers 
or beggars, her citizens serve the strangers who visit her, her 
palaces are the hired houses of the wealthy of other lands or 
locanda and hotels for the man of pleasure and the tourist. 
Naught remains but the fair body of the beautiful dead, whose 
soul is departed ; there she lies corse- like in her lifeless love- 
liness, decked out and placid in the repose of death, with the 
same glorious skies above her, the same waters kissing her 
fair feet, the same sun gilding her church-domes and palace- 
roofs. A city of memories that are as immortal as they are 
saddening. *■ 

CHAl'TBlt XVIII. 

Many months had passed since the day when the doge returned 
in triumph to the city of Venice. Time, as he always does, 
had wrought his changes in the affairs of the state as well as of 
individuals. The republic had lost one of her best men and 
bravest soldiers, Vittorio Pisani, who died a few days after the 
surrender of Chioggia. Carlo Zeno had taken his place, going 
out to Zara in the galley that brought to Venice the remains of 
his friend and companion in arms. The war with the Genoese 
still lingered on with various success ; tempest and famine 
wrought their work in the fleet ; the senate, as usual, visited 
the consequences of their own imprudence, as well as of the 
storms and starvation, upon their general; and Zeno was 
thwarted, reprimanded, and threatened with imprisonment ; 
but as yet the popular voice was too loud in his favour to 
render it safe to carry the threat into execution, and his own 
manly remonstrances, for a while, over-awed his rulers. Time, 
too, as we said, wrought his changes upon individuals, and • 
those with whom our tale has to do were not exempt. Ah, 
who is there on whom he does not leave the impress of his 
cold hand as he passes ? The child, as he grows to boyhood, 
puts away childish things and childish thoughts ; the boy, as he 
attains to manhood, exchanges smiles for sorrows, and puts 
care upon him even as he puts on years ; grief and infirmity 
come to age ; and to all come trial and mutation, and at last 
the grave. 

It was once again the spring, that season which everywhere 
is fraught with the charms of renascent nature, but which is 
nowhere more fresh and lovely than in Italy. It was spring, 
one of the bright, merry days in March, when the wind drives 
the light clouds athwart the sun, making their shadows flit 
across the sunlight of streets and squares, and upon the gleam- 
ing waters, and the glittering domes and spires of palaces and 



churches. It might be about four in the afternoon, when our 
old acquaintance, the Count Polani, found himself just enter- 
ing the Corso degli Orifici, at Venice. He paused a moment, 
as if in. doubt whether he should proceed, and took counsel 
with his own thoughts. 

"Diavolo !" -said he musingly, " who could have foreseen 
that things would have turned out so unfortunately ?' Well, 
well, something must be done, and at once too; as well to-day 
as to-morrow, and better, for the time is drawing near. So, 
in the name of the Virgin, I will go to the old fellow even 
now;, perchance I may move his soul by the prospect of 
greater gain in the end. Andiamo." ~ 

The count drew his black cloak more closely around him 1 
and passing along the shady side of the street— a practice 
which in all ages gentlemen in monetary difficulties instinc- 
tively adopt — he proceeded at a pace so slow, that any one 
who marked his movements might readily conjecture he was* 
bound upon no agreeable errand. Whether any eyes t were 
upon him we shall not say ; but Certain it is, that after con- 
suming twice the necessary time in the operation, he did at 
length arrive at a certain point of the street at which he came 
to a complete stand- still. The bottega, or boctfh, at "which fhe 
count stopped, did not in appearance differ from those which' 
ranged along the street. Beneath a projecting shed of tim- 
ber that sloped down from the first story stood a taole, 
covered with a carpet or thick woollen cloth, which reached 
in front down to the pavement. On the table were placed.' 
several leathern money-bags of different sizes,, a small casket 
or chest for letters of exchange and bills on foreign goldsmiths; 
a pair of scales, an account-book, and an inkstand ; behind . 
was a bench, upon which sat an elderly man, wrapped u£ 
carefully in a fur- trimmed gown, and covered with a bonnet 
of black felt. . He was diligently occupied in the examination 
of his account-book, in which he was making" some entries, ■ 
when the Count Polani addressed him. • ' '-- • - T " : - ..-' 

" Buon giorno, good Messer Molo ; thou art deep in ttry . 
studies, methinks. Thou hast pleasant memorials there' of 
thy friends, doubtless, so that thou shalt not readily forget " 
them. Is it not so?" _ ' . 

The old banker looked up from his book. As he recognise clo- 
the speaker, his small gray eyes became for a moment fixed 
intently upon the face of the count, as if he would read his 
heart, and discover the cause of this unexpected visit ; then 
he replied with his usual placid look : 

" A servirla, signore. I rejoice to see your lordship, and in • 
such a pleasant mood too. It is true indeed, as you say, I 
have abundant memorials of my good friends here," and he 
touched the book with his finger ; " but I know not they are 
always so pleasant as I could wish. Just now it is somewhat 
the contrary; I was counting how much the friendship of a 
certain member of the Pregadi, who did me the honour to 
take my bills of exchange, shall cost me when I strike my 
balance. However, the unwonted honour of a visit from your 
excellency may help to cheer me." 

The old man looked again with his sharp eye at the count. 

" By my faith, I know not, Ser Molo,' how that may be. I 
have come to talk with thee, however, touching matters that 
affect us both.- Can I crave a moment with thee in some 
better privacy than the street of the Corso degli Orifici 
affords." 

•'Assuredly, signore," said the banker. "Will your ex- 
cellency excuse* me for a moment ?*' he continued, rising from 
the bench and passing through a small door behind him into 
the ground story of the building. He re- appeared speedily, 
followed by the youth whom the count met at his first inter- 
view with the banker, and then said — " Will your lordship 
have the goodness to pass round* the table? we shall be 
private in the apartment within." 

The count complied, and Molo led him into a chamber in 
the lower part of the same hdkse, the upper story of which 
the count had visited from the water-side on the night that he " 
sought the goldsmith. Molo pointed with formal respect his 
guest to a chair, and seated himself in one opposite. The . 
two sat for a time in silence; there was evidently a trial of 
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skill between them, each endeavouring to throw the opening 
of the conference upon the other. The cooler temperament 
and superior skill of the banker triumphed, and the count at 
last broke silence. 

" Thou dost remember, doubtless, Ser Molo, a certain loan 
which I had of thee somewhat near a twelvemonth since ? " 

"Perfectly, sir count ; your excellency gave me your bond 
for the repayment with interest, to which there was added a 
certain defeasance.' * 

"Precisely." 

"Is your lordship disposed to discharge the debt now ? The 
time is not yet expired, nevertheless ; should your lordship so 
wish " 

"Diavolo! did you ever know a man pay beforehand ?" 
said the count, interrupting the goldsmith, somewhat testily. 
• . "As you ask'the question, signore, I can't say that in my 
experience I have ever met such a case." 

" And thou never shalt, believe me. But didst thou ever 
know a debtor not prepared to meet his obligation when the 
day arrived }" 

/'Ah! frequently — that is quite in my experience." . 

" Well, then, worthy Messer Molo, I am come to increase 
your knowledge in that way. In a word — I have no money." 

" Your lordship surprises me ; men believe that the spoils of 
the Chioggia " 

" I care not what men believe or say on that head ; but little 

of the treasure reached my hands, and that little " and 

the. count waved his hand impatiently. " 

"Oh! I understand," said the goldsmith; "but, surely, 
your good friend Ben Aaroni would gladly — -" '■ 

"The devil take the Jewish dog: where he has once 
fastened his teeth he will never let go his hold till he takes 
away the flesh with him. . "Why, I had to pay him to the last 
florin, not many '. days since, to redeem my palazzo, and now I 
am without a coin in^ my pouch/ ' - 

" Ah, that is very sad ; but it is fortunate that your excel- 
lency can meet your engagement to me without money." 

"Pooh! pooh! thou meanest that silly jest which passed 
between us touching my ^-ward."- • " 

" And which," added the goldsmith, " was fairly writ out in 
the obligation and duly, signed' and sealed by your lordship. 
Shouldyouwishtosee.it?"' . . ; 

"Not I, faith.* Thou wouldst of course never think of 
losing thy money, even if I were to take thee at thy offer ; 
but set thy mind at rest. . I shall never hold thee to so foolish 
a bargain." 

"In the first place, signore, the money is not mine but my 
nephew Girolamo's, as I advertised you on the occasion of 
lending it. In the next place, he is aware of the arrangement, 
and will, therefore, require at my hands either his gold or the 
young lady." 

The count sprang from his chair in a fury— 

"So help my God and all his saints, thy nephew shall as 
soon get my ward in marriage as he shall the Adriatic ; when 
he is doge he may look for her, not till then." 

" Though a citizen of Venice," replied Molo, cooly, " I know 
not that Girolamo has any desire for so high a station ; but he 
has the rights of a citizen, and will of course know how to 
enforce them." 

"Bights ! what speak you of rights ? Dost not know that 
mere citizens, such as thou and thine, are not permitted to 
aspire to the noble daughters of Saint Mark without* the 
license of the state ? Thou wilt but make thyself and thy 
nephew a jest in the mouth of every patrician." 

" Not when I can produce such a document as this with the 
seal of the grand council # attached to it." And the goldsmith 
drew forth from a drawer a folded parchment. 

" These presents testify," he continued as he opened the 
document, " if your lordship>will .please to peruse them, that 
for divers services rendered to the republic of Venice by Pietro 
and Jacopo Molo, citizens, it hath seemed good to the grand 
council of the state, upon the prayer of the said Pietro and 
Jacopo, to grant unto Girolamo Molo, the son of the afore- 
named Jacopo, license and authority to intermarry with any 



lady of noble degree, notwithstanding any ordinance .to the 
contrary." 

The banker proffered the parchment to Polani, but the latter 
waved it away with his hand. Molo then quietly folded it upl- 
and replaced it in the drawer. The operation gave the count 
time to recover from his astonishment and to*cool down in, 
temper. When they were both seated again he resumed the 
conversation. 

" My good friend Molo, this is folly or madness. A union 
so ill-assorted, and .between persons who are unacquainted 
with each other, could never be happy. Should I force the 
lady Bianca to give her hand, I cannot compel her heart to go 
with it. Will thy nephew take a bride on such conditions ? " 

" If he refuse to do so, then shall the lady be released and 
your lordship acquitted of your obligation." 

" Meantime, to avoid such an alternative, whereby he may 
lose both money and bride, I have a proposal to make." 
x "If it so please your lordship to state it, I shall attend." 

" My palazzo is, as I told thee, redeemed from the Jew. I 
will now pledge it to thee for the repayment of thy loan at 
such reasonable time as thou shalt name, provided thou wilt • 
delivej me up the bond." 

"What interest do you propose to give, should I be minded 
to let the money stand out, signore ? The laws of Florence 
and of Venice- allow us to take as high as twenty- five per 
cent." ..-•..;' 

The count groaned. 

" Well, I shall not chaffer with thee on that point, if thou 
wilt give me a year for repayment." 

" Count Polani, we Molos have ever made it our rule to 
lend our moneys at reasonable interest; therefore we never 
take more than that Which thou hast already stipulated to pay." 

" Ah ! thou art a just man," interrupted the count, brighten- 
ing up hopefully. 

" I do humbly affirm that I am a just man, sir count — one 
who ever performs his own obligations and expects others to do 
the same. I have made my contract with your, lordship, and 
shall abide by it. Were you to offer me cent, per cent, at the 
end of another year, I would refuse it. We shall wait, my 
nephew and I, on you at the palazzo, according to the con T 
dition of the obligation. You will doubtless be then and 
there prepared to fulfil either alternative of the condition." 

The count arose once more, but his face Was now deadly 
pale, and his lip . quivered with suppressed emotion. At 
length he spoke slowly and almost calmly : 

4 'Thy money thou shalt have upon that day, if by any 
human means I can procure it — if not, by the blessed Saint 
Theodore, I swear thy nephew shall not marry the maid 
without her free consent. Sooner would I see her a Corpse at 
my feet. Now bide thy time, and do thy worst." 

The count drew his cloak" closely round his breast, and 
passed with a hurried step out of the room of the goldsmith. 

" Ah, che sono collerichi questi nobili !" said old Molo when 
he found himself alone, " there is no getting them to listen to 
reason ; as to expect them to talk rationally upon money matters, 
that's quite too much. Yet will I not, for all the threats of 
this proud noble, forego my cherished hopes for the aggran- 
disement of our house. Why should not the Moli climb as 
high as the Medici ? If this count shall be able to repay the 
loan, well — if not, then I am justified in requiring him to 
fulfil his contract. My brother, Jacobo, is well pleased with 
the prospect of this alliance ; and as to Girolamo, if he be not 
as blind as an owl at noon-day, and a fool into the bargain, he 
will account himself the luckiest youth in Italy ; besides, he 
is too well-nurtured a lad to gainsay his father. I wish he 
were arrived, as the time is drawing nigh ; by my advices he 
should be here before the week is out." 

The pale face of his grandson at the door broke upon the 
old banker's meditations, and summoned him to attend to.tihe 
duties of his calling outside. In another minute he was. 
engrossed in the agreeable occupation of giving specie, for a 
bill of one of his correspondents, a certain wealthy goldsmith 
of Madrid, and deducting a very satisfactory discount in the 
process of transmuting paper into gold. 



